THE LIBRARY OF THE BRITISH  MUSEUM
an inevitable fruit of which is an interest in national history. That the
period saw a crop of chronicles in this country is therefore no inde-
pendent phetiomerum.9
The first and chief step which led to the foundation of the British
Museum Library has now to be mentioned. That step was the sup-
pression of the monasteries by Henry VIII. It is true that cause and
effect were divided by over two centuries; the connection between
them is not the less certain and vital The monastic libraries were the
chief repositories of the chronicles and other vernacular literature of
the country, and still more of the church-books, dating from the days
of Theodore and Bcde, and almost of Augustine himself, which were
the chief documents proving the pedigree of the Christian Church in
this Island, Neither Henry (though he had had a theological training)
nor Cromwell cared for these things. It has been well pointed out by
Edward Edwards10 that in all the eighty-six detailed Visitation Articles
of the Royal Commissioners of 1536 there is no mention whatever of
books or of the ability to read, let alone of libraries or learning. Except
for such altar-books as had bindings of precious metals or jewels, the
monastic libraries, which were often rich, were scattered unregarded.
To save what books survived from them, and provide for their pre-
servation, was the problem of the next two generations of English
scholars.
The sins of omission of the Commissioners of Henry VIII in 1536
were followed in 1550 and 1551 by the sins of commission of those
of Edward VI, or rather of the Protector and Council, who purged
the Oxford libraries of popery by indiscriminate destruction of quan-
tities, though fortunately not all, of their books ;*T amongst the rest
went Duke Humfrey's books and "d'Aungerville's Library," i.e.
Richard de Bury's, given by him to his foundation of Durham College.
Similar purges were made at Cambridge12 and elsewhere by the
fanatics of the new ideas and the new order, in the hope of exter-
minating the old. It is a proceeding natural to such men at such times;
we have seen in recent years some, and those probably by no means
the last, examples.
There were a few who saw the loss and did what they could to
stop it. The suppression was visibly coming before it came 5 indeed it
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